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HENRY B. SNELL, A.N.A. 

STEAM AND SMOKE 



From the last 
National Academy Exhibition. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Paintings to the number of 546, and 127 pieces of sculpture, are offered 
as the one hundred and first exhibition of the Philadelphia Academy. 

First of all credit must be given to the Hanging Committee, who have 
performed most intelligent work. It was a hard task, well done. The 
idea of hanging the pictures of the same man close together, so that 
they may be studied for differences of expression, is so good that I wish 
it had been carried out in a few more instances. The six splendid Twacht- 
mans, for instance, might have made a beautiful group. As it is, the 
Horatio Walker group is a fine one, showing the development of the artist 
from the early "Ploughing in Acadia" (1886), to the latest "The Wood- 
cutters'' (1905) — and who will say that the early work of a master is 
not as attractive in its way as the later work? 

While the Academy of Pennsylvania is assisted by a Jury of Selection 
in the choice of the pictures that shall be admitted to its annual show, it 
naturally reserves the right to invite also other pictures which its manage- 
ment judges to add value to the collection. That is the reason we see 
often work there that is never shown in public except by invitation. 

This year the Academy did a masterstroke in filling Gallery I with 
sixteen gems of painting, displayed with an appropriate background of 
silver-gray. This gallery takes the place of the Salon Carre of the 
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Louvre, and we find here three examples of J. McNeill Whistler, three 
by Abbott H. Thayer, five by D. W. Tryon, and five by T. W. Dewing. 
They form an harmonious ensemble. 

This exhibition is particularly strong in portraiture. 

Some portraits are documentary, like the Dr. Parkhurst by Joel Nott 
Allen in the Central Corridor ; some pictorial, like Chase's "The Sisters" 
in the North Corridor, in which he outdoes the foreigners in tour de 
force; some are idealized like E. C. Tarbell's portrait of Miss Hyde, in 
Gallery F, which is ethereally beautiful. All portraits should, however, 
contain 'more of the model's than of the artist's individuality, if only for 
verisimilitude. 

That is the .reason that the striking figure by Boldini of a New York 
society -woman is an exceedingly poor portrait — but a fine Boldini. I 
don't know whether the original looks like a French actress, this portrait 
surely does. This artist always travesties his sitters into something they 
are not — the portrait of Mrs. Lydig, seen sometime ago, comes to mind. 
His is insipid painting of prettiness — that's all. 

W. M. Chase has done much better. He has several portraits in this 
exhibition which are very attractive and place him foremost among our 
American portrait painters. 

Placed with him in the front rank is Cecilia Beaux. Her portrait, No. 
40, in Gallery F may be somewhat raw in color, but that will tone down. 
It is a magnificent performance. Her portrait of Henry S. Drinker in 
Gallery H is very free in handling, and shows her marvelous skill with 
the broad, flat brush. Distance is necessary to the fusion of the brush- 
marks, when the sharpness of the edges will disappear and the planes run 
together into a vigorously modeled face and figure. There is a wonder- 
ful vitality in this likeness. 

And another one in the front rank is Irving R. Wiles. The portrait by 
him, hanging in Gallery E, is fine in texture and very expressive. 

Howard Garden Cushing's portrait work is very individual. This man 
is forging rapidly ahead. His "Woman in White" in Gallery G is most 
satisfactory. 

Adelaide Cole Chase, Henry Salem Hubbell, Sargeant Kendall, Wm. 
T. Smedley, T. Eakins, and DeWitt M. Lockman all show portraits that 
have good quality. The one of J. Harsen Rhoades by F. P. Vinton is 
exceptionally good. S. J. Woolf has a capital likeness of John Finley, 
President of the College of the City of New York, and the two life-size 
portraits by Frederic MacMonnies are very striking. E. P. Ullmann's 
portrait of Mrs. Fisher is excellent. 

Of the other portrait painters, who are represented here, I must men- 
tion as worthy of special commendation, Joel Nott Allen, John Lambert, 
Paula B. Himmelsbach, M. H. Bancroft, Sandor L. Landeau, P. H. 
Bruce and Martha S. Baker. There is charming figure work in Frank 
W. Benson's "Three Sisters," which hangs in Gallery A. In Gallery B 
we find a canvas entitled "Black, Gray and Violet," which is excellently 
composed and is a portrait in the best sense. It is by W. W. Churchhill. 

The two portraits by Sargent are very good, indeed. There are 
Sargents and Sargents, and these are worth while. 

When going through an exhibition I always like to look for a new 
sensation. The work of the different men is generally on a par with their 
former productions, and while it often compels admiration it rarely excites 
enthusiasm. At the last exhibition of the National Academy I took oc- 
casion to enthuse over the work of a dozen men. And also here, the 
step was halted before a few pictures of exceptional merit. 

The two canvases sent by E. H. Potthast, "Summit of the Alps" and 
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"Moonlight on the Marsh/' declare a big stride forward. The artist has 
always done good work — this is strong. The same may be said of B. 
Eggleston, best known for his figure work, that always is interesting be- 
cause of its beauty — here he has a landscape, "Mists of Early Morning," 
that is broader, larger in conception, strong in execution. And his other 
canvas, "A Storm on the Mountain Side," is even more so. 

Then we have two marines by P. Dougherty, "Morning Sea Caprice,'' 
and "No Man's Reef; Sou'west Weather." Formerly this artist's work 
appeared suggestive of the first title : capricious. There seemed to be a 
tendency in his work of overdoing things — overdoing tonality, glazing, 
impasto and whatnot. How delightful is it to find, then, a man who has 
found himself. These two marines are among the strongest here. 

Then again I must halt before the work of George L. Noyes — a good 
man, he. So does No. 655, "The Ballast Haulers" by Walter L. Dean 
show a strong man. The best nude in the exhibition is Warren B. 
Davis's No. 735, which hangs in the South Transept. And a man whose 
work is seen too rarely at exhibitions is Alfred H. Maurer. His large 
canvas, "Gabrielle," in Gallery H is masterly. Few could excel such 
painting of textures as seen in this Japanese gown, heavily embroidered, 
or give the grace of pose and the sureness of workmanship. It is a bold 
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experiment, but justified by the artistic result. This young painter has 
the faculty of phrasing his perceptions in color with supreme artistry. 

A Pittsburg prize picture which hangs here will attract a good deal 
of attention. It is W. J. Glackens' "At Mouquin's," No. 103. Here is a 
painting that it were easy to get into a controversy about. For mark its 
glaring faults. It would be an interesting experiment to take a sheet of 
cardboard, cut therein an opening three or four inches square and lay it 
on the canvas. There is hardly a spot in the painting thus left uncovered 
that could not be criticized, some of it might be called downright bad — but 
the ensemble ! These figures are informed by a startling intensity of life. 
There is vigorous healthiness in this painting and in the harmony and 
truth of the color-values. There is a subdued realism about this canvas 
that is wholly convincing and admirable. 

Belonging to this school of painting, if we might call it so, is John 
Sloan > whose "Boy with Piccolo," in the same gallery, bears a faint imi- 
tation of Frans Hals, but whose "Coffee Line" in Gallery B is excellent. 

And also affiliated is Jerome Meyers with his "Recreation Pier," No. 
410, and Max W. Preston with "At the End of the Mall," No. 413, and 
F. V. Dumond with "The Net Mender," No. 97, and Augustus Koopman 
with his large compositions Nos. 152 and 155. These are painters of 
types. Jean McLane belongs to this group, although "In a City Square," 
No. 775, is somewhat disturbing by its extreme light effects. 

Let us turn for a change to the marines — there are good ones here. 
The best is C. H. Woodbury's "The North Atlantic," No. 415, declaring 
a powerful mode of treatment. Lionel Walden's No. 649, "Waves Break- 
ing over Rocks," is a good marine, and so is the "Surf," by George Gibbs, 
No. 785, and Rehn's "Surf at Cape Ann," No. 803. Ernest L. Major's 
"Heaven's Blue Smile," No. 646, has grand sky reflection in the water. 

Strong work has been sent in by L. M. Genth, Lewis Herzog, Chas. H. 
Davis and H. G. Dearth — I wish I had time and space to extol their work 
more fully, for it is worthy. 

The magnificent "Arizona," No. 23, by A. L. Groll, to which I 
referred sometime ago when I saw it in the artist's studio, received the 
'Jennie Sesnan' gold medal for the best landscape in the exhibition — de- 
servedly so. 

J. Alden Weir sent a painting, "After the First Frost," No. 334, which 
is fully as good as his National Academy prize picture. ] 

And again I can only mention without much comment artists' names 
and titles of the paintings which excel above the others. They are : 

No. 5, Charles Hopkinson, "Spray and Sunshine." ! 

No. 22, W. O. Swett, Jr., "The Chateau." 

No. 15, Willard D. Paddock, "The Passing of the Storm," which is 
strongly tonal. 

No. 18, Gari Melchers, "A Holland Lady," which is decorative and has 
style. 

No. 24, "Autumn Days," by L. Ochtman, is one of his best. 

No. 77, W. E. Schofield, "Autumn," and also No. 27, "Sand Dunes." 

No. 79, E. W. Redfield, "The Crest." 

No. 305, "Syren," by Louis Loeb, has fine quality. 

No. 241, W. L. Lathrop, "The Red Wheelbarrow." 

Two paintings by Cullen Yates, Nos. 43 and 55. 

No. 339, H. L. Hildebrandt, "Jersey Fishermen." 

No. 327, H. O. Tanner, "Christ Washing the Disciples' Feet." 

No. 335, Birge Harrison, "The Evening Star." 

No. 345, Emil Carlsen, "Night, Old Windham." 

No. 347, C. C. Curran, "Deep Sea Fantasy." 

No. 349, A. Worcester, "The Cup of Tea." This picture has many good 
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points but is not agreeable in color, which is brick dust. It has good 
perspective and drawing. 

No. 406, W. Ritchel, "Katwyk Strand." 

No. 420, W. H. Breckenridge, "The Nautilus." 

No. 525, H. D. Murphy, "The Little Cloud." His "Showers at Sun- 
set," No. 532, is also very good. ; - 

No. 537, H. R. Poore, "Marsh Hay." 

No. 645, W. L. Palmer, "The Pines." : 

No. 647, Mary S. Edwards, "At Vespers," which has a little too much 
color, but otherwise very good. 

Good work has also been sent in by Harry van der Weyden, E. Iijaw- 
son, E. L. Bryant, E. I. Couse. Vf- 

Rosamond L. Smith has sent two examples, which might be (balled 
inspired by Luminarist doctrines. Yet her "On the Sand Dunes,'! No. 
819, shows how necessary it is to have absolute control over color^-lest 
it run riot. Her "Woman Sewing," No. 821, is much hotter. Both 
pictures denote an artist of marked ability. . !; ; 

Carl Newman's work is also impressionistic, but wholly Satisfactory. 
No. 212, "Modesty," has good drawing. •• 

A curiosity in the exhibition is one of the earliest examples from the 
brush of Winslow Homer. It is No. 303 and hangs in Gallery H. "Long 
Branch" in all its social glory is depicted, the date being 1869. It is a 
decidedly interesting bit of work, which Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh, ! who 
sent it to the exhibition, must have picked up somewhere in the long ago. 

A review of the Sculpture of this exhibition must be left until next 
week, when it will appear in the Weekly Calendar. 

AN EVENING CLASS WITH MUCHA. 

One snowy evening a few weeks ago I went to the New York School 
of Applied Design for Women, on the corner of 23d street and Seventh 
avenue. Mucha, the celebrated artist, whose posters of the four seasons 
are as well known as any work that has ever been reproduced, was to 
lecture before a class of advanced students. 

A dozen men sat at the little forms ready with pad and pencil, while 
the master stood before the large manilla chart nervously fingering a 
colored crayon. He spoke in Bohemian, being interpreted jby one of the 
regular instructors of the school, Mr. Thomas Sindelar, who is a fellow- 
countryman. Frequently he answered questions in French or German 
when the students ask in these languages, making this a Socratic session. 

The first part of the evening was devoted to the anatomy of the nose, 
and with rapid strokes this organ was built up from the skeleton founda- 
tion to the various forms which it takes. And the use of all this? It 
was apparent when the lecturer lucidly showed how the design of ex- 
pression is affected by correctly or incorrectly drawn lines. 

The greater part of the evening was spent in criticizing sketches sub- 
mitted by the class, having "Winter" for their subject. Quickly the 
master would analyze the design in hand, point out its failings, its 
neglected opportunities, the good points, and where they could have been 
amplified, and then turning to his large chart he would make with rapid 
and sure strokes of his colored crayons, the same design with the im- 
provements suggested — a practical way, truly, to show how a thing should 
be done, instead of merely saying, "That isn't right," and then passing on. 

Mucha is a magnetic personality. He seems to be a born teacher. His 
quick work of perfection, to which he leads up by showing the arduous 
road of beginnings, is an inspiration to his students. Were it known 
how profitable it is to sit at the feet of such a master, hundreds would 
flock to his lectures. 



